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the Seminar met separately to consider the necessity for establishing a new agency as 
described below, and the relationship which such an agency should bear to the Council itself. 

' The Commission met in executive session in the evening to consider and make recommendations 

| concerning the statement by the Seminar, in order that the opinions of both groups might be 

| presented to the Executive Committee. 

The proposal for the new organization is contained in the following statement from the 

s report of the Committee on the University and World Affairs: (see pp. 80-81 of report) 

narg "The diversified nature of American universities and their complex relationships with 

tiog the federal government and other institutions at home and abroad, suggest the need for a 

S- f wholly private organization whose primary concern would be the programs and purposes of the 

of f universities in world affairs. It would provide a continuing mechanism for the consider- 
ation of such problems as our Committee has studied. It would seek to supplement and 
facilitate the planning and work of the universities themselves. It would be a source of 

j independent and authoritative advice to the government, but it would not be the channel 

js for major support funds to universities, or an intermediary between them and government 

Yor other institutions in contract or grant negotiations. . .The organization should be 
established in close relationship with existing private institutions concerned with Ameri- 
can higher education and world affairs such as the Association of American Universities, 
the American Council on Education and the Institute of International Education." 

The Seminar brought together representatives of the following 12 constituent member 
8©°5 organizations of the Council: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, American Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, American Association of University Professors, Association of American 
4 Colleges, Association of American Universities, Association of Urban Universities, Associa- 
tion for Higher Education (NEA), Council of Protestant Colleges and Universities, Institute 
of International Education, National Catholic Educational Association, and the State 
Universities Association. Nearly all of these organizations were represented both by the 
president (or a deputy) and the executive secretary or similar officer. The group met 
separately in the afternoon under the chairmanship of David D. Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois, Chairman of the Council. Dr. Morrill sat with the Seminar during 
the first part of the discussion, which concerned the need for additional functions to be 
performed in the area of higher education and world affairs which are not now adequately 
cared for by existing organizations. He was not present during the latter part of the 
discussion, which dealt with the kind of new agency needed, and its relationship, if any, 
to the Council. The following statement summarizes the results of the session. 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
No. Volume X, Number 13 April 10, 1961 
st 
lal# Seminar Considers The report of the Committee on the University and World Affairs, 
New International sponsored by the Ford Foundation, was considered at length on 
Education Agency March 23 by a Seminar on Higher Education and World Affairs bring- 
or ing together representatives of 12 constituent member organizations 
L of the Council, and by the Council's Commission on Education and International Affairs with 
} 8 group of specially invited consultants. The two groups met together in the morning to 
ow Dr. J. L. Morrill, chairman of the Committee on the University and World Affairs, 
ee ca the report and to discuss with him some of its major implications. In the afternoon 
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ACTION TAKEN BY SEMINAR ON HIGHER EDUCATION AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


After a review and discussion of the central recommendations in The Univer- 
sity and World Affairs, the report of the Committee on the University and World 
Affairs, members of the Seminar reached unanimous agreement on the following 
points which they requested the Chairman to submit to the Executive Committee via 
the Commission on Education and Internaticnal Affairs: 

1. There is a need for things to be done in the area of the university and 
world affairs, things that are not now being done, by some force or agency not now 
in existence. 

2. This agency should be established under the aegis of the American Council 
on Education, but in a unique or semi-autonomous way so as to insure the flexi- 
bility needed for the discharge of the highly specialized responsibilities of the 
new organizational entity. 

Such an affiliation would bring to the new endeavor certain valuable con- 
tributions by the Council, without which the important objectives of the Committee 
on the University and World Affairs cannot be satisfactorily achieved. First of 
all, the Council would tie the new undertaking to the mainstream of the American 
educational community. Second, the Council can provide quick and effective 
communication with American universities and colleges. Third, the Council can 
speak on a broader base, particularly with reference to the legislative branch of 
the federal government than the new agency itself might wish to do. Fourth, the 
management factor that the Council would bring to bear would be invaluable in the 
successful initiation of the new undertaking. 

3. The financing of the new undertaking should be resolute, adequate, and 
stable. 

4. The American Council should initiate steps for the formulation of a 
proposal to carry out the sense of the foregoing recommendations. It was suggest- 
ed that the President and President-elect of the Council appoint a special 
committee to draw up a detailed proposal for submission to the Executive Committee 
for approval. 


The above statement was presented by Chairman Henry of the Seminar as the 
basis for a longer oral report to an evening executive session of the Council's 
Commission on Education and International Affairs, The action of the Commission 
is reported in the following statement. 


Action Taken by the C mmission on Education and International 
Affairs with Respect to the Action of the 
Seminar on the University and World Affairs 


The Commission received the report of the Seminar and voted unanimously to 
approve the report for submission to the Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education. 

The Commission desired further that the following points of view expressed 
in its discussion of the Seminar report be transmitted to the Executive 
Committee: 

1. In developing a specific proposal for a semi-autonomous agency in the 
field of international educational policy and operations, attention should be 
given to the means for involving a variety of interested higher educational 
institutions in the concerns of the new agency. 

2. The purpose of the new, semi-autonomous agency should be to formulate 
international educational policy in response to emerging issues and to help 
translate these policies into action. Because such an operation would be carried 
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out through other than routine or repetitive functions, the Commission believed the 
Council was justified in sponsoring the development of the semi-autonomous agency. 

3. Assurance should be given that the new agency is not intended to duplicate 
or preempt the operations now being undertaken by existing organizations (the Insti- 
tute of International Education, for example). 

4. The success of the new agency will depend heavily upon its ability to recruit 
a small but able professional staff that can not only perform policy research but 
that possesses, in addition, the administrative skills to oversee the educational 
operations flowing from policy decisions. 


The statements of the Seminar and the Commission were distributed by mail to 
members of the Executive Committee by President Adams, with a request for authority 
to act on the fourth recommendation of the Seminar that a special committee be 
appointed to draw up a detailed proposal for submission to the Executive Committee 


at a later date. The authority has been granted, and the special committee will 
be selected immediately. 


College Participation The Peace Corps has issued a pamphlet entitled, 
in Peace Corps Program "Educational Institutions and the Peace Corps", which 
Outlined in Pamphlet includes both general and specific information con- 
cerning possible participation by colleges and univer- 
sities in programs which the Peace Corps will administer or support. The first 
portion of the document, which includes statements of policy, is reproduced below. 


General Policy 


United States educational institutions with the resources and capabilities, 
according to standards set by the Peace Corps, are eligible to participate in the 
Program and will be encouraged to do so. In this "Decade of Development", as 
described by the President in his Special Message on Foreign Aid, March 22, 1961, 

a primary need of many nations will be that of human resources "as transitional 
assistance from the outside to enable them to mobilize...resources and move into 
the more advanced stage of development..." In this task the United States community 
of higher education will have an important role to play. Representatives of the 


educational community will be invited to advise in establishing the policies govern- 
ing the Program. 


Scope of this Guidance 


Educational institutions may be related to Peace Corps programs in three ways: 
A. as responsible agencies for the operation of projects; 
B. as agencies for conduct of training programs according to Peace Corps 
specifications; and 
C. in the provision of research and evaluation services. 
This guidance is designed to inform institutions concerning the first of these 
three ways: their role as responsible agencies for the operation of projects. 


Definitions of Institutional Eligibility 


In general, post-secondary educational institutions, academic, professional, 
or vocational, are eligible to participate provided they have accredited standing. 
This includes public institutions and those privately supported. Institutions with 
sectarian sponsorship are eligible; however, Peace Corps support will not be 
authorized to promote particular sectarian interests. Although a constituent part 
of the institution may be the action agency, it is the institution itself which is 
the responsible party for undertaking commitments in relation to the Peace Corps 
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Program. 


Basis for participation of Educational Institutions 


The Peace Corps intends to carry out its program through United States educa- 
tional institutions and private agencies as fully as possible consistent with its 
objectives and the capabilities and interests of the institutions. Projects will 
be defined in appropriate agreement or contract so as to permit flexible use of 
institutional resources, to credit in full measure institutional responsibility, 
and to respect the prime institutional function of education. Educational insti- 
tutions will be required to meet exacting standards regarding (a) the feasibility 
of the project from the standpoint of need and receptivity abroad, (b) the design 
of the project for accomplishing what is intended, and (c) the capacity for 
successfully undertaking the project proposed. The Peace Corps will give consider- 
ation to the desirability of spreading the opportunity for institutional partici- 
pation on the broadest basis possible. Based on these considerations, detailed 
criteria will be developed for making decisions with respect to projects and 
institutional participation within the limits of funds available. No institution 


is authorized to represent to foreign agencies, governments or other parties that 
it has or will acquire, Peace Corps support or affiliation unless such support or 
affiliation has been formally given by the Peace Corps. 


Program Definitions and Criteria 
Purpose 


A. The Peace Corps intends to provide to other countries "doers" (as distinct 
from advisers and consultants) with skills not sufficiently available in these 
countries and to offer to United States citizens opportunities to serve usefully 
in these situations. 


Emphasis on Personnel 


The emphasis in the Program is upon personnel. Therefore, projects which 
call for substantial capital investment other than in direct logistic support of 
personnel will not be funded by the Peace Corps. It is anticipated that plans for 
the use of Peace Corps personnel will derive (1) from existing shortages in 
operational personnel abroad,, or (2) from prospective shortages that are contingent 
upon development of institutions and facilities to be financed by the country from 


internal or external resources. Peace Corps projects may be approved as an integral 


part of institutional plans involving ICA, foundation or other support for capital 
aid or technical assistance. 


Recruitment 


The recruitment of personnel to participate in institution-sponsored Peace 
Corps projects will be in accordance with standards and procedures established by 
the Peace Corps. Those eligible for participation will be United States citizens 
of not less than 18 years of age. Personnel may be recruited wholly within the 
sponsoring institution or institutions or from the Roster of Volunteers maintained 
by the Peace Corps, depending upon the nature of the project and the institution's 
purposes and resources. All applicants shall complete Peace Corps Volunteers 
Questionnaires. Within the recruitment area approved, applicants shall be invited 
openly and judged competitively. 

The process of recruitment for project training will include: 

(1) the submission and review of the Peace Corps Volunteers Questionnaire to- 
gether with letters from references in each case; (2) other pertinent application 
data showing in detail the individual's record of educational achievement, leader- 
ship experience, vocational skills and character qualificationa; (3) administration 
of qualifying tests including medical examinations; (4) evaluation by those 
(faculty, etc.) who have direct knowledge of the applicant, and (5) review and 
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decision by a competent institution-designated committee of not less than three, 
one of whom shall be the responsible Project Director. 

The number recruited for the training program may exceed the number of project 
personnel required by a reasonable proportion if this is deemed necessary fenesly’ 
to qualify a competent complement. 


Training 


The training will include the following components to the degree necessary 
depending upon the location of the project, its purposes, and the character of the 
participating personnel: (1) language - where the language in the operational 
situation is other than English, personnel will be required to have effective use 
of the foreign language for the situations anticipated, (2) the culture, history, 
and political institutions, of the country or area of service, (3) American culture, 
history and political institutions, (4) training in the application of skills in the 
project situations, and (5) training to achieve readiness, physically and psycho- 
logically, for the conditions under which the Peace Corps personnel will live in 
the project situation. Each institutiona.. proposal will include provision for these 
training components in the United States and/or abroad. Such training may be 
provided wholly by the institution, by direct arrangement with another institution, 
or through the auspices of the Peace Corps. The period of training, under usual 
circumstances, should not exceed six months for any participant or group of 
participants. The training program should be rigorous, and intensive; it should 
be designed to equip personnel fully for the project tasks abroad and to permit 
critical judgment of individual capabilities for such tasks, Training will not 
include religious indoctrination. Trainees will be expected to acquire background 
on political, economic, social, and religious institutions abroad (as well as those 
in the United States) but they may not exhibit partisanship with respect to issues 
and organizations in these fields abroad. Training of supervisors will be specially 
arranged to the degree necessary. 


Selection 


Personnel finally selected (after training) become Peace Corps Volunteers and 
members of the Peace Corps. Selection will be made by the institution and its 
Project Director subject to the approval, in each case, by the Peace Corps. The 
Peace Corps reserves the authority to reject a trainee on the basis of information 
which may be available to it. The Peace Corps may notify the institution of re- 
jection in such instances at any time after initial recruitment and prior to final 
selection, i.e., at any time during the training period. The Peace Corps trainee 
and finally selected Volunteer are responsible to the institution, and their rights, 
obligations, duties, benefits, and allowances shall be established by appropriate 
agreement between them and the institution, pursuant to standards and principles 
prescribed by the Peace Corps. 


Allowances 


Maintenance and remuneration of Peace Corps Volunteers will be in accordance 
with standards approved by the Peace Corps, generally in accordance with the levels 
prevailing for their counterparts in the host country, but sufficient to provide a 
minimum decent standard of living and maintenance of health and effectiveness. In 
ee they will have available to them upon their return from service abroad 

a lump-sum payment calculated at the rate of not more than $75 per month of service 
abroad. Insurance will be arranged for each Peace Corps Volunteer to cover con- 
tingencies of accidental injury and death, and medical treatment beyond their 
active Volunteer status when such treatment is for causes related to their services 
abroad. 
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A foreign government or other agencies may contribute through the institution 
to the provision of allowances and logistic support for Peace Corps Volunteers. 

Peace Corps personnel who have supervisory responsibilities on a full-time 
basis abroad or who have been recruited to provide certain professional services 
abroad in support of institutional projects, e.g., medical doctors, will have 
"specialist" status. Those with Specialist status may be given stipends pursuant to 
general levels approved by the Peace Corps for this purpose. 

Peace Corps Volunteers will commit themselves to make no expenditures in the 
project situation abroad other than those provided for from project resources. 


Standards of Service 


A Peace Corps Volunteer will be expected to meet high standards of conduct and 
service. The institution will be responsibile for the observance of such standards. 
A volunteer whose conduct or performance abroad should be contrary to the interest 
of the project or of the United States will be returned to the United States. The 
Peace Corps reserves the right to direct the return of any Volunteer or Project 
personnel in the interest of the United States. This right will be exercised after 
consultation with the Project Director, 


Project Duration 


A project proposal will cover a period of time, including training, of not less 
than eighteen months and not more than five years. 


Logistic Support 


A project proposal should anticipate fully and provide for the logistic support-- 
housing, sanitation, medical supplies and services, transportation, etc. -- required 
for personnel overseas. Local contribution for such support is encouraged. Proposed 
budgets should reflect these requirements. It is the policy of the Peace Corps that 
project plans shall make all reasonable provisions for safeguarding the health of 
participants. These provisions may be made by the institution itself, or through 


arrangements with agencies in the area, or with the advice and assistance of the 
Peace Corps. 


Project Supervision 


Each project proposal will provide for adequate supervision of the project in 
the field and at the institution. Supervision in the field may be accomplished in 
part through indigenous personnel, e.g., the principal of a school, but the sponsoring 
institution will normally be required to have senior personnel in the field for this 
purpose. The sponsoring institution will also be required to designate a project 


officer who assumes full responsibility for the institution in the direction of the 
project. 


Project Evaluation 


Evaluation will be “built into" each Peace Corps project. The institution will 
normally be responsible for submitting reports to the Peace Corps as follows: (1) at 
the end of the training period, (2) at the end of each six months period of project 
operation abroad, and (3) at the conclusion of the project. In addition, emergencies 
or extraordinary situations that become critical to project success or may adversely 
reflect upon United States interests in the area will be promptly reported to the 
Peace Corps. 


Types of Institutional Projects 


These may include activity of the following kinds and any other for which an 
institution has competence and purpose: provision of teaching personnel at any level 
or in any field; provision of personnel trained in such fields as public administra- 
tion, law, veterinary.science, agriculture, economic p’anning and development, 
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community development, public health, social services, engineering and business 
administration; projects in association with foreign institutions or agencies to 
accomplish jointly research or investigation reievant to the needs of the country, 
such as collection of census data; surveys of land and natural wealth, anthro- 
pological and linguistic studies pertinent to a new country's needs for cultural 
assimilation and development, etc.; projects designed to demonstrate techniques, 
as in the fields of home economics, literacy programs and fundamental education, 
social services, teaching of English, etc. 


The remaining portion of the pamphlet offers, under the title, "Project 
Design," details concerning the three major types of proposed operations: (1) 
Peace Corps Personnel Added to Existing Programs, (2) Institution Proposes a New 
Project, and (3) New Project Proposed by Peace Corps to an Institution or Institu- 
tions. Specific instructions are given as to how institutions should prepare pro- 
posals for submission of projects to the Peace Corps. 

Single copies of the entire pamphlet have been distributed by the Council to 
the presidents of American colleges and universities. Requests for additional 
copies or for further information should be addressed to the Director of University 
Relations, Peace Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


Council Committee The Council's Committee on Educational Liaison with 
Calls Meetings on Sub-Sahara Africa held a meeting on March 29 to which 
African Education were invited representatives of educational institu- 


tions, organizations, foundations, and government 
agencies concerned with the planning and execution of educational projects in 
Africa. Dr. J. L. Morrill, former president of the University of Minnesota, and 
consultant to the Ford Foundation, who is chairman of the committee, presided. 
The following institutions, educational organizations, foundations, and Federal 
agencies were represented: Stanford, Teachers College Columbia, Syracuse, Harvard, 
Yale, Rochester, and Delaware, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, African-American Institute, Association of American Colleges, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, Ford Foundation, ICA, and the Peace Corps. 


The first part of the meeting was devoted to a roundup of programs and activities 


in a number of American universities and colleges. It was recognized that many 
active or incipient programs were not reported at the meeting. At the same time 
it was obvious that a very considerable interest was being shown throughout the 
country in a variety of projects dealing with American educational opportunities 
in different parts of Africa. 

The nature of the discussion made it most plain that interest was high but 
that many problems still remained to be solved. It was accepted as a basic 
principle that these programs, especielly where they undertook to prepare teachers 
for African countries, should be based upon need, upon very careful preparation, 
upon careful selection of students, upon teaching and training geared to actual 
conditions in the different African countries, and finally upon continuing super- 
vision, research, and evaluation. There was the strongest feeling in the meeting 
that every effort should be made to ayoid the development of a large number of con- 
flicting, overlapping, or uncoordinated programs. Wherever possible, institutions 
should endeavor to work out cooperative programs with associated institutions and 
by the same token to relate their programs to a specific area or country or need 
in Africa. Members at the meeting expressed considerable concern over the harmful 
effects of shotgun educational ventures without adequate indoctrination within this 
country or continued supervision in the receiving country. The discussion was un- 
able to determine what the best method of coordination might be. There was con- 
siderable feeling, however, that there was room for some national agency that 
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that could correspond with government agencies in the proper conduct of these new 
and important departures in American education. 

Members of the meeting were particularly pleased with the reassurances re- 
ceived from Albert G. Sims of the Peace Corps Agency on the probable development of 
Peace Corps policies. They noted with satisfaction that steps under the auspices 
of the Peace Corps would initially be taken as pilot projects. There were clear 
indications that much thought was being given to orderly cooperation with responsi- 
ble American institutions of higher education in programs of training, indoctrina- 
tion, research, and evaluation. 

It was finally agreed that the American Council on Education should call a 
meeting of representatives of all those institutions that are already engaged in 
programs of teacher training for Nigeria or which contemplate establishing such pro- 
grams, in order to discuss principles of planning and coordination. 

This meeting has been scheduled for April 12, and the following institutions 
have been invited to send representatives: Amherst, Boston University, Colorado 
State, Harvard, Michigan State, Northwestern, Ohio University, Stanford, University 
of California (L.A.), Rochester, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale. 


Educational TV Bill Following’ extended debate, the Senate passed S. 205 by 
Is Passed in Senate, a vote of 67-13 on March 21, 1961. The bill, to ex- 
Considered in House pedite the utilization of television facilities in 


schools and colleges, by providing grants up to $1,000,000 
to each state,was introduced by Senators Magnuson and Schoeppel early in January. 
The bill is identical to bills introduced by Senator Magnuson in the two preceding 
sessions of Congress which were passed by voice votes. 

Two amendments were approved in the course of the debate: (1) recipients of 
funds must provide proper accounting procedures and the General Accounting Office 
is given authority to audit the books of recipients; and (2) all funds would be 1 
channeled through a state agency or officer who would be permitted to distribute the 
funds to non-profit organizations primarily engaged in educational TV. 

Much of the debate concerned the position of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare as detailed in a letter dated March 17 (after the bill had been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 14). 
In this letter included in the record of the hearings, the Secretary of HEW endorsed 
the purpose of the bill, but cited several reasons for not supporting the legislation 
at this time: (1) priority of the general education bill; (2) needs of educational 
TV will not be fully known until completion of a survey regarding allocations by the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters; (3) further study should be given 
of state and regional patterns of educational TV; (4) more attention should be given 
to securing commitments for operating funds for TV installations;(5) consideration 
should be given to inclusion of educational TV legislation in broader framework of 
more comprehensive federal aid to education. Reference was also made in the Secre- 
tary's letter to the possible expansion of the provision of the National Defense 
Education Act which would affect educational TV. 

On March 20-23 hearings on HR 132, and related measures to provide grants for 

educational television broadcast facilities, were held by the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The first day was reserved for members of Congress, several of whom made statements 
in support of the proposed legislation. On the following days a number of persons, 
especially from educational institutions and organizations, presented testimony in 
support of the bills. 

President Hilton C. Buley of Southern Connecticut State College presented a 
statement on behalf of the American Council on Education. As a member of the Council's 
Committee on Television and Chairman of the Subcommittee on Television and Teacher 
Education of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, he urged 
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passage of HR 132 or similar legislation. He said, in part: 


The Council, from the very beginning when channel reservations for education 
were first being sought, recognized the tremendous potentialities this medium had 
for education at all levels. I am confident too that the members of your Com- 
mittee are well aware of the valuable work of the Council in the past ten years 
in the evaluation and development of Educational Television throughout the United 
States. 

The conviction held by the Council that the medium of television offers one 
of the best solutions to the problem of achieving an optimum of development of our 
human resources, especially the intellectual power of our people, has been rein- 
forced and substantiated by numerous studies. Perhaps some of the most dramatic 
evidence has been gained through the success of Continental Classroom, initiated 
by the Committee on Television and Teacher Education of A.A.C.T.E. As a member of 
the Committee that administered this program the first year, I am well acquainted 
with this project which, as large as it was, has given only a fleeting glance of 
what the future may hold. Continental Classroom was co-sponsored by the A.A.C.T.E. 
and the National Broadcasting Company to present over a national television network 
of 149 stations from 6:30 to 7:00 o'clock in the morning, Monday thru Friday, a 
series of 160 half-hour lessons of "College Physics." Two hundred and sixty-five 
colleges and universities gave three or four semester hours credit to approximately 
5,000 students. The general viewing audience totaled some 400,000, from which it 
was estimated that 40,000 were science teachers. This totals more than 5 Op of all 
the science teachers in the United States... 

Continental Classroom multiplied many times by equivalent demonstrations of 
merit in Florida, California, Illinois, Missouri and, in fact, in several states 
gives much support to the wisdom of the Federal Government in expediting the es- 
tablishment and the improvement of educational television facilities and programs. 
This is further reinforced by the fact that although 268 television channels have 
been reserved for non-commercial educational use only 54 such stations are on the 
air. 

The reasons for this lag in taking advantage of the availability of these reser- 
vations are many but the obtaining of the initial financing has represented an in- 
surmountable obstacle to colleges and universities in getting prograiss on the air 
to demonstrate the values of educational and instructional television. 

The American Council on Education, therefore, endorses the principle of Federal 
grants to state agencies, organizations, and institutions of higher learning to 
stimulate the establishment and improvement of educational television...We are 
convinced that such financial assistance to the states is essential to any sub- 
stantial expansion and improvement in the utilization of educational television 


which has such an important role to play in the optimum developmentof our human 
resources. 


The hearings will be resumed some time in April. The record remains open for 
statements which interested parties may file. Throughout the hearings, witnesses 
emphasized the need for financial assistance in capital outlay for educational TV 
installations and assured the Committee that operating funds could be obtained at 
state and local levels. 

Among those expected to appear at the April hearings is the newly appointed 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sterling McMurrin. He had been scheduled as a 
witness on March 22, but on that morning postponement of his presentation was re- 
quested. In view of the previous day's Senate discussion of the position of HEW 
in regard to the Magnuson bill, the presentation of Commissioner McMurrin before 
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the House Subcommittee is subject to speculation. Many persms feel that the HEW 
position might be changed somewhat to reflect a more favorable view of the legisla- 
tion pending in the House. 

Chairman Oren Harris announced that the Committee would write immediately to 
each Governor with an invitation to report the degree of readiness within his state 
to use federal funds for educational television facilities. Representative Harris 
also invited the Joint Council on Educational Broadcasting to submit data bearing 
on this matter; this report will be filed by JCEB early in April. 

The American Council on Education's Committee on Television met in the Council's f 
headquarters on March 27 as did the Joint Council on Educational Broadcasting on March f 
28. At both meetings, the members and representatives were informed fully of develop- 
ments regarding the pending legislation reported above. The American Council's Com- 
mittee reaffirmed its endorsement of the legislation which would aid substantially in 
activating many additional reserved TV channels, and it expressed its concern that 
the provisions for administration of funds through a state agency be flexible be- 
cause of the wide pattern of operation by public and private institutions, school 
systems, community foundations, etc. in the development of educational television 
facilities. 

The Joint Council on Educational Broadcasting wrote to the members of the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Power on April 3 regarding its meeting and review of 
the legislation. In this letter the JCEB requested that clarification of its position 
on two points be included in the record of the hearings: 

(1) The JCEB is strongly opposed to any provision in the proposed legislation 
which would permit these federal funds to be used for leasing facilities. Such usage 
would violate a basic principle of the legislation, namely, that none of the funds 
are to be used for operating expenses. Furthermore, by limiting the funds to the 
purchase of transmitting equipment, state and local groups will be stimulated to 
muster financial resources necessary for operation. 

(2) In developing the mechanism for receiving and disbursing funds at the 
state level, emphasis must be placed on intelligent planning for the most effective 
use of the funds in the states. A State agency should be a broadly representative 
body in order to prove responsive to the needs of various educational elements 
within the state. Such a body might include the State Department or Commission of 
Education, public and private sehools, colleges and universities, and community 
groups, corporations and foundations organized for the purpose of providing edu- 
cational television service, 

Throughout the hearings members of the House Subcommittee indicated their 
interest in receiving further information regarding the need for this legislation 
before a report is prepared. Communications may be addressed to any member of the 
Committee and duplicate copies for the Chairman and the Counsel may be addressed to 
Room 1334, New House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. An asterisk marks the 
members of the Subcommittee on Communications and Power. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
House of Representatives 


Oren Harris, Ark., Chairman George M. Rhodes, Pa. 
Peter F. Mack, Jr., Ill. John Jarman, Okla. 
Kenneth A Roberts, Ala. Leo W. O'Brien, N. Y. 

* Morgan M. Moulder, Mo. 1/ * John E. Moss, Calif. 
Harley 0. Staggers, W.Va. John D. Dingell, Mich. 

* Walter Rogers, Tex. Joe M. Kilgore, Tex. 
Samuel N. Friedel, Md. Paul G. Rogers, Fla 

* John J. Flynt, Jr., Ga. Robert W. Hemphill, S.C. 
Torbert H. Macdonald, Mass. * Dan Rostenkowski, Ill. 


1/ Chairman of Subcommittee on Communications and Power 
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James C. Healey, N. Y. Harold R. Collier, Ill. 
Milton W. Glenn, N.J. 
Samuel L. Devine, Ohio 


John B. Bennett, Mich. Ancher Nelsen, Minn. 
William L. Springer, I11. Hastings Keith, Mass. 
Paul F. Schenck, Ohio Willard S. Curtin, Pa. 
* J. Arthur Younger, Calif. * Abner W. Sibal, Conn. 
* William H. Avery, Kans. Vernon W. Thomson, Wisc. 
Drastic Changes Plans to disestablish a number of uneconomical AFROTC 
Recommended for units and to make important modifications in the future 
AFROTC Program AFROTC program have been approved by the Secretary of 


the Air Force. The proposals were presented in 
December to the AFROTC Advisory Panel, membership of which includes representatives 
of a number of national educational organizations, and were approved. Texts of 
the statements by the Advisory Panel and the Air Force are reproduced below. 


ADVISORY PANEL POSITION ON DISESTABLISHMENT OF UNECONOMIC AFROTC UNITS: 
Resolved: That the Air Force ROTC Advisory Panel, after considering the present 
and future needs of the Air Force for the procurement of officers, advises the 
Secretary of the Air Force to disestablish promptly Air Force ROTC units which do 
not fulfill the needs of the Air Force. Where disestablishment is indicated at an 
institution, full information concerning the record of the unit should be furnished 
the President of that institution and discussed with him before any action is taken 
by the Air Force. 

AIR FORCE POSITION: Approved. The Commander, Air University, will be advised 
to take action as recommended by the Advisory Panel. He will determine institu- 
tions whose units are not needed for an economical Air Force program, and directly 
encourage them to request withdrawal of their units. Institutions unwilling to 
disestablish uneconomic units voluntarily should be referred to the Secretary for 
additional action. 

ADVISORY PANEL POSITION ON PROPOSED AIR FORCE OFFICER EDUCATION PROGRAM: Re- 
solved: That this Panel fully endorses the plan for an Air Force Officer Education 
Program presented this day to the Panel for consideration and goes on record as 
considering this plan an excellent one which would benefit both the Air Force and 
the participating institutions. 

ATR FORCE POSITION. Approved. The Department of the Air Force has forwarded 


a proposal for the enactment of legislation establishing the Air Force Officer 
Education Program. 


The new Officer Education Program, which can go into effect only after the 


enactment of new legislation, establishes the following basic elements as outlined 
by the Air Force: 


a. Orient the entire program to the production of quality regular and re- 
serve officers for the act’ve establishment. 


b. Reduce Air Force ROTC to a two-year course given in the junior and 
senior college years. 

c. Limit on-campus air science instruction to one three-semester-hour 
course in each semester of the junior and senior year. 


d. Provide two summer training tours--one between the sophomore and junior 
years and one between the junior and senior years. 
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e. Provide a merit scholarship of approximately $2120 for each selected 
candidate for commission, to be paid to the cadet at the beginning of each semester 
or quarter during the junior and senior years. 

f. Continue to require a four-year tour to EAD of graduates beyond all train- 
ing. The Flight Indoctrination Program would continue unchanged. 

Advantages of this proposal are many. First and of greatest importance, the 
quality of the product should be raised considerably, for the following reasons: 

a. The scholarship feature should provide sufficient incentive to cause many 
men to apply, thus providing a broad base of selection. 

b. The two-year feature will make it possible for all male sophomores, in- 
cluding junior college and transfer students, to compete for enrollment. 

c. The reduction in on-campus academic requirement will make it much easier 
for quality science and engineering students to enroll. 

d. The quality of on-campus Air Force instruction should improve with the re- 
duction in numbers of officers required to teach, making it possible to be more 
selective in instructor assignment. 


e. A major portion of the "airmanship" (military) instruction will be conducted ; 


on an Air Force base, in an environment far more appropriate than is the civilian 
college campus. 


It has been established that while the new program would slightly increase the 
dollar cost of the Air Force ROTC, it would allow drastic manpower reductions--at 
least 456 officers and 186 airmen. It would also, of course, release classroom and 
office space to the institutions. The draft legislation has been prepared and is 
being coordinated with the Army and the Navy before presentation to Congress. 


Attitude of Navy The high command of the Navy has come full circle in its 
Toward ‘Regular attitude toward the postwar Naval ROTC Program, which was 
NROTC Has Changed part of the so-called Holloway Plan. The objective of the 


Naval ROTC, as developed by the Holloway Board itself, 
was to meet a problem caused by the then-normal pyramid of rank. The Navy needed 
very large numbers of officers at the ranks of ensign and lieutenant (j.g.) and 
much smaller numbers at the higher ranks. Hence forced retirement was necessary for 
large numbers of junior officers, with the necessity for the Government to provide 
retirement pay for long periods of time. The proposal was that the "regular" 
students in the Holloway program would serve for a limited number of years, and that 
only a few of them would be offered careers in the Regular Navy at the end of that 
time. The rule was that these junior officers would be separated from the service 
without retirement pay unless they applied for commissions in the Regular Navy and 
were accepted to fill billets available after all Naval Academy graduates had been 
taken care of. 

Recently Vice Admiral W. M. Smedberg, III, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Personnel, complained before the House Military Appropriations Subcommittee that 
students in the NROTC program are making definite plans for civilian employment be- 
fore the end of their four years of required active duty in the Navy. Evidently the 
officer requirements of the Navy have changed so radically since the end of World 
War II that larger numbers of Naval ROTC graduates are needed as career officers in 
the Regular Navy. Admiral Smedberg indicated that there is even serious considera- 
tion of requiring six or more years of obligated service for graduates of the 
"regular" NROTC program and the Naval Academy. It is important that students in the 
NROTC and their faculty advisers recognize the present attitude of the Deputy CNO 
for Personnel toward the purpose of the program. His assumption is that those who 
accept “regular” status in the NROTC are willing to make the Regular Navy a career, 
and that they are failing to live up totheir obligations if they think of them- 
selves as short-term officers after graduation. 
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New Educational Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr. has been appointed by Presi- 
Liaison Man in dent Kennedy the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Dept. of Defense for Education and Manpower Resources. His duties in- 


volve educational plans, policies, and programs. He 
will devote much of his attention to the promotion of close cooperation and mutual 
understanding between the Department of Defense and educators, educational insti- 
tutions, and related organizations. He has offered to cooperate closely with the 
Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government. 
Mr. Katzenbach attended Princeton, where he received his Ph.D. in 1953. Since 
then he has taught at Columbia, Brandeis, Princeton, and Harvard, where he was a 
director of the Harvard Defense Studies. For years, he has lectured and written 
on defense problems. He served in the Marine Corps in World War II and Korea, and 
now is a lieutenant colonel. 


Kennedy Requests President Kennedy has sent to Congress recommendations 
Large Increase for important changes in the budget of the National 
in Funds for NSF Science Foundation. (For a summary of President 


Eisenhower's recommendations, see this Bulletin, 
Vol. X, No. 4) The following table presents the budget items for the principal 
programs supported by the Foundation: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 1962 AMENDMENT 
(In thousands) 


Current Bureau of 
1962 Budget 

1961 Budget Allowance 

FY 1962 
Basic Research Grants $73,653 $88 ,600 $105 ,000 
Basic Research Facilities 20,597 35 ,000 62,900 
Science Information 55735 6,500 8,000 
Science Education 67,800 71, 300 90,050 
Administrative Expenses 7,764 8,600 9,050 
$175 ,549 $210,000 $275 , 000 


Included in the item for basic research facilities is a special program 
offering matching grants to educational institutions for the construction of 
graduate scientific laboratories. The figures for this program follow: 


(In thousands) 


Current Bureau of 
1962 Budget 
Budget Allowance 
1961 FY 1962 
Graduate labs $ 8,500 $15 ,000 $30,000 


It is understood that if this increase is granted, the National Science 
Foundation plans to open the program to institutions with graduate programs leading 


only to Master's degrees. The present program is limited to institutions offering 
the doctorate. 


A detailed breakdown of the general item for science education follows: 
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(In thousands) 


Current Bureau of 
1962 Budget 
Budget Allowance 
1961 FY 1962 
Science Education $67, 800 $71, 300 $90,950 
14,000 15 ,000 20,000 
Res. participation 
for teachers.............. 3,450 3,450 3,450 
Seience ed. for 
undergraduates............ 3,450 4,500 12,300 
Science ed. for 
school students........... 3,450 3,500 4,500 
Public understanding........ 300 300 1,000 
Course content.............. 6,150 6,650 10,000 
Manpower data.........++..-. 1,000 1,100 1,100 


Of special interest is the fact that the item on science education for under- 
graduates includes $5 million for provision of undergraduate instructional equipment. 

If the full amount of $275 million is approved by the Congress, it will repre- 
sent the largest increment that has been given the Foundation in its ten-year 
history. Tanere have been other years when the Foundation's budget has been in- 
creased substantially but never a year when it has been increased by $100 million. 
Of course, this depends on the action taken by the Congress, on recommendation of the 
Committees on Appropriations. 


Woodrow Wilson The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation has 
Foundation Grants named 1,333 students from 381 colleges and universities 
1,333 Fellowships throughout the United States and Canada as Woodrow Wilson 


Fellows for 1961-62, the largest number ever elected by 
the Foundation in its 15-year search for prospective college teachers. In announcing 
the 1961-62 winners, Sir Hugh Taylor, president of the Foundation, estimated the 
total value of this year's awards at $3,000,000. 

The fellowships cover the first year of graduate study and are meant to en- 
courage the newly-elected fellows to consider college teaching as a possible career. 
Nominations for these highly-competitive awards are made by the students' professors. 
Screening of candidates also is done by 15 regional committees drawn from the aca- 
demic profession. 

More than 23 fields of study, nearly all in the humanities and social sciences, 
are represented by this year's winners. Those in mathematics and natural sciences 
represent 15.9 per cent of the total. The winners, of whom 28.2 per cent are women, 
will be enrolled in 90 different graduate schools in this country and Canada. 

The Foundation accorded honorable mention to 1,614 others. A list of their 
names, fields of study, and their undergraduate colleges has been sent to the deans 
of all graduate schools in the United States and Canada and to the Foundation's faculty 
representatives on 1,126 campuses. On the basis of past experience, the Foundation 
anticipates that most of those winning honorable mention will receive alternate awards 
either directly from universities or from other organizations. 

Dr. Hans Rosenhaupt, national director of the foundation, noted the following 
points about this year's competition: 

1. Larger numbers are turning to college teaching as a "prestige" career despite 
opportunities to earn more in other fields. 
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2. More students of outstanding ability are being recruited from hundreds of 
colleges, indicating the high quality of education in many lesser known schools. 

3. Candidates are choosing their graduate schools on the basis of their own 
needs rather than the general prestige of the institution. In consequence, their 
choices of graduate school represent a larger list than ever before. 

In addition to the awards for first-year graduate study, the Foundation annually 
makes subvention payments totalling nearly $2,000,000 to the various graduate schools 
where Woodrow Wilson Fellows enroll. Three-fourths of the funds must be used for 
second-year awards to graduate students regardless of whether they are Wilson Fellows. 
The remainder may be used at the discretion of the graduate schools to improve library 
facilities, raise faculty salaries, provide counseling services, or otherwise to im- 
prove their program of study. 


1725 More Fellowships More than 1700 high-ability college and university 
Announced in Sciences students will be aided in their graduate study in 


the sciences, mathematics, and engineering through 
two National Science Foundation fellowship programs recently announced. The Founda- 
tion awarded 1100 Cooperative Graduate Fellowships for the 1961-62 academic year, 
and 625 Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assistants for study and research 
in the summer of 1961. 

The approximately 160 cooperating colleges and universities that sponsor these 
programs originally evaluated applications for these prized awards. A second evalu- 
ation was made by 50 eminent scientist-scholars appointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council. Final selections were made by the Foundation 
solely on the basis of ability. 

These 1100 Cooperative Graduate Fellowship awards are in addition to 1937 
Graduate Fellowships announced by the Foundation earlier. 

Of the Cooperative Graduate Awards, 201 were made in mathematics, 256 in 
engineering, 425 in the physical sciences, including a number in interdisciplinary 
fields, 186 in the life sciences, and 32 in the social sciences. Fellows were 
selected from 3241 applicants representing all 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Cooperative Graduate Fellows will receive a basic, 12-month stipend of $2200 
from funds provided by the National Science Foundation. At its own discretion 
each fellowship institution may augment the stipend by not more than $800 per year. 
In lieu of tuition and fees, institutions will receive a predetermined and standard- 
ized cost-of-education allowance for each Fellow. 

Of the 625 Teaching Assistant awards, 103 were made in mathematics, 61 in 
engineering, 259 in the physical sciences, including a number in interdisciplinary 
fields, 175 in the life sciences, and 27 in the social sciences. Fellows were 
selected from 1366 applicants representing 47 states and the District of Columbia. 

Teaching Assistants will receive stipends ranging from $50 to $75 for each 
week of their Summer Fellowships, the exact amount to be determined by each fellow- 
ship institution according to local conditions. The Foundation will also pay the 
fellowship institutions the tuition and fees incurred by the Summer Fellows. 


Tax Exemption of Fear has been expressed in some quarters since the 
Life Income Plans issuance of Revenue Ruling No. 60-370 by the 
Not Now in Danger Internal Revenue Service removing Federal tax 


exemption from a particular type of life income plan 
(See this Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 35, and Vol. X, No. 2), that other types of life 
income plans widely used by colleges and universities might also face similar disap- 
proval in the future. President Adams of the Council has queried the Secretary of 
the Treasury directly on this matter, and has received assurance from the Depart- 
ment that no general attack on life income plans is contemplated. 
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The apprehension felt by some representatives of colleges and universities was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Adams in his letter to Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon in these 
words: 

"During the course of discussions between the members of our Taxation Committee 
and those of the Treasury Department, suggestions were made which could be interpreted 
that the Treasury might raise questions with respect to certain tax consequences of 
life income gifts which long have been considered as settled. Such gifts are playing 
a legitimate and increasingly important role in the financing of higher education. As 
indicated by our support of Revenue Ruling 60-370, higher education is not in favor of 
misuse of the privilege inherent in the grant of the charitable deduction. On the 
other hand, some suggestions made during the course of the conference, above referred 
to, give us cause for concern that this legitimate source of charitable giving may be 
endangered by interpretation which would reverse rulings of long standing." 

The following reply was received in a letter from Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant 
Secretary: 

"In your letter of March 9, you express concern that the Treasury may now raise 
other questions with respect to certain tax consequences of life income gifts to ex- 
empt organizations. At the present time, no program has been initiated to examine 
generally the taxation of life income gifts. May I assure you, however, that if, at 
a later date, thought is definitely given to revising our published position with re- 
spect to the tax consequences of life income gifts, we shall be most happy to receive 
your views and discuss this general subject with you and members of the American 
Council's Taxation Committee." 


Army Has Program of The United States Army Language School at Monterey, Calif- 
Language Instruction ornia, will be open to Army reservists under a new program 

recently announced by the Assistant Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence. College seniors graduating in June who enlist for the Army Intelligence 
Reserve Linguist Training Program will be called to active duty for 8 weeks of basic 
combat training, followed by 8 to 12 weeks at the U. S. Army Intelligence School, and 
then 47 weeks studying one of 11 foreign languages at the Army Language School. 

Upon conclusion of training the reservists will return to their local reserve units 
for further part-time training as interpreters, interrogators, translators, and military 
intelligence experts. The program is expected to be especially valuable for men who 
plan to teach languages or to use language skills in government or private business. 
Details of the program may be secured from local reserve units and army recruiting 


offices. 
More Funds Asked President Eisenhower's request for funds to operate the 
for Student Loans National Defense Education Act under his 1962 budget was 


reported and analyzed in Vol. X, No. 4 of this Bulletin. 
The only change recommended by President Kennedy is to increase the amount for the 
student loan program from $58,430,000 to $75,145,000. The increase in this item makes 
the request for the total program $211,207,000. 


kith ANNUAL MEETING OCTOBER 5-6, 1961 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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